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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



OBJECTIONS TO THEATRICAL LIFE. 

In the face of convincing evidence of the significant financial importance 
of the theatre, and in spite of the homage to the beauties and the merits of 
dramatic art, popular sentiment exclaims against acting as a calling. 

Why? 

In the United States fifty thousand persons depend upon the stage for a 
livelihood. When it is also remembered that there are in the United States 
not more than six established stock companies, and that only about five 
hundred out of these fifty thousand persons can be given stationary — non- 
travelling — engagements, the problem of the private life of the remaining 
forty-nine thousand five hundred becomes an interesting one. 

While it is widely recognized that the mode of existence of the strolling 
player is such as to test to the utmost both the strength and the weakness 
of human nature, intelligent acquaintance with the causes that make it so 
is limited. 

The promiscuous companionships encouraged by the limited numbers of 
a travelling theatrical company, and the intense strain imposed by con- 
tinuous travel, are issues of the enforced mutability of the life from which 
result many of its difficulties and failures. 

Systematic habits of living — the desirable adjuncts of all correct con- 
duct — become impossible. And herein lurks a serious and subtle danger, 
for men's morality is as often attributable to the regular routine which the 
occupation of their daily lives renders necessary as to inherent righteous- 
ness. A business which forces a man to breakfast at nine to-day, at eleven 
to-morrow, and makes his dinner his breakfast the day after, will soon 
render easy for him other irregularities in no way related to gastronomy. 

The difficulty which the travelling actor experiences in establishing a 
place of residence, without doubt dwarfs his interest in many matters whieh 
are to men in other callings of vifal importance. He seldom possesses a 
fixed value in any community, and in consequence occupies little of his time 
with either the duties or the privileges of citizenship. Deprived thus of 
much which adds substantial dignity to the live3 of other men he substitutes 
whatever his opportunity, his inclination or his judgment directs. The 
nature of this substitution is the measure of his individual worth. 

Apart from any social bias, his professional itinerancy ostracises him 
from the rest of the world nine months out of twelve. Interchange of 
thought upon those topics which are continually agitating mankind— art, 
•clenca, religion, literature— becomes limited to the few minds about him. 
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It is true the best opinions of the best intellects are always at his command 
in the magazines and reviews ; but personal encounter with those to whom 
these matters are living interests — keen discussion, that sharpener of men's 
wits and understandings, is deniedhim. His world, for three-fourths of the 
year, is made up of perhaps less than a score of people, in not one of whom, 
in all probability, has he any but the most casual concern. 

It is to be regretted, too, that the stage is frequently recruited from 
those who claim their right to admission upon the basis of the enjoyment of 
the necessary artistic temperament, but who in reality merely covet that 
freedom of life which the exigencies of the profession appear to render nat- 
ural. Pitiful profanation of a God-given talent 1 Its possession never yet 
lessened the obligations of mankind. Nature demands that the artist be, 
first of all, the man. She gives no son of hers a quit-claim of the duties of 
a faithful husband, an affectionate father, and a thrifty householder. 

Scblegel gave dangerous encouragement to the unscrupulous when he 
wrote : " Whenever he (the actor) is filled with the tradesman-like anxiety 
of securing a maintenance for himself, his wife, his children, there is an end 
of all improvement." On the contrary, the actor who loves his calling, both 
as an art and as an occupation, looks to it not only to satisfy his personal 
intellectual needs, but to provide, as well, generous material support. 

While a career upon the stage offers great inducements to men, it 
appears to possess an especial fascination for women. Diametrically opposed 
types of the sex are attracted to it. The shallow woman finds occasion for 
the display which vanity craves. To the inconstant woman it argues excuse 
for the indulgence of nomadic propensities, while the aapable, sincere, de- 
termined woman sees in it, of all the avenues open to her for self-support and 
distinction, the one wherein she holds equal chances with her brother. 

And it is little wonder, in a day when women's work and women's hire 
are questions of such importance, that the girl specially gifted, well-born 
and gently reared, high principled, morally and physically robust and boldly 
ambitious, should turn with a sort of grateful zeal to a calling which prom- 
ises to rewardher, artistically and financially, according to individual merit, 
regardless of her sex ; for in acting neither sex nor force of precedent gov- 
erns recognition from the public or regulates salaries. 

It is this girl, at once the anxiety and the hope, the victim no less than 
the inspiration of the stage, whom public opinion has most in mind when 
it derogates a dramatic career. Self-conscious of the worthiness of the 
motives which actuate her, strong because of her inexperience, self-reliant 
because of her ignorance, and armed with undeniable ability, she is disposed 
to regard with an honest contempt any questions as to the wisdom of her 
determination to become an actress. Perhaps it is urged that society will 
regret her, that home and friends will miss her. She meets every objection 
with the unanswerable logic of self -conviction. Before all else, she argues, 
it pays. She can earn as much at it as a man 1 

But the demands which this coveted, high-paying, quickly-promoting 
profession will make of her are those which she is least prepared to meet. 

The inherent artistic attributes which enable her to command an envi- 
able salary presume invariably an acute sensibility. The quality in her 
art which most delights, which distinguishes her, is a superlative womanli- 
ness. Up to the period of her adoption of the stage these qualities have 
demanded and have won for her devotion, admiration and respect from 
men. Here all is changed ; she is now the worker, the wage-earner, entered 
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In the lists with no favors for sex; and though she may flout the idea that 
she expects favors, the pivotal point on which her early troubles in her 
dramatic life turn is the fact that they are never volunteered. On the con- 
trary, she is frequently expected to grant them. No one at all familiar with 
stage etiquette but knows that the struggle for preeminence between actor 
and actress is at times so violent that the latter, unless she be peculiarly 
fitted to stand out against masculine opposition, is induced to make conces- 
sions. In a word, men treat her as a business equal, with whom sharp com- 
petition is inevitable. Gentlemanly amenities, because of her sex, are always 
in danger of being misconstrued by her to mean professional surrender. It 
will then be readily seen that the woman best equipped for eminent distinc- 
tion in the drama is she in whom extremes meet. Her art requires of her 
innate sentiment, grace, power, refinement of thought and broadness of in- 
tellect. Her material daily life on the boards demands an absolutely stolid 
insensibility to every form of exterior attack. 

It may be pertinently suggested here that a calling which thus tends to 
give masculinity to the woman, perhaps effeminates the man. The question 
is a delicate one ; the wise must answer it. 

Touching the question of salaries, it is inexplicable to the thrifty in 
other business, how, in the face of ths remuneration which meritorious 
acting receives, the average player is so frequently without material 
belongings. Various superficial causes may be advanced in explanation of 
it. No irremediable cause exists. Custom, which seeks to perpetuate the 
extravagant follies of many generations of dramatic life, is largely account- 
able for it. It is not to be denied that many luxuries, recognized as such 
and indulged in by only the solidly wealthy of other vocations, are com- 
monly indispensable to very insignificant and moderately paid tyros of the 
stage. The suggestion may be more wholesome than welcome that prodi- 
gality is essentially vulgar. 

The dramatic profession at large is unconventional. Let no sensitive 
dramatic novitiate wonder that the world decries her for having entered a 
calling in which are wantonly violated many of society's most rigid tenets. 
For society's tenets are the safeguards of human living. No man or woman 
can with safety ignore them. Those established rules of moral, civil and re- 
ligious observance which have governed the world throughout the centuries, 
are very good old rules, and have accomplished their objects fairly well. 
Members of other crafts, devotees of other arts, follow them with wholesome 
results. Until the stage can offer a superior code it should not offend nice 
perception and good judgment by arrogating the right to disregard them. 

Jennie A. Eustace. 



THE KELIGIOUS ISSUE IN POLITICS. 
On Thanksgiving Dat, November 29, 1888, Dr. Richard S. Storrs, of 
Brooklyn, preached a sermon on the then recent election of Mr. Harrison, in 
the course of which, according to the report in the New York Tribune of 
the following day, he said : 

" I have nothng to say to-day of the immediate or prospective political effects of 
this election. But there are some things, and they are great things, connected with 
it, which seem to me to be occasions of rejoicing for all of us, and for which we may 
properly and heartily give thanks to God. One is, the high character of those who 
have been appointed to fill the highest offices in the nation. . . . Concerning Mr. 



